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sympathetic, man. In this case it is less easy to trace
the energy of volition back to the self-regarding sentiment.
For we found that this sentiment has for its object, not
the self merely, but the self in its relations to others, the
emotional and conative dispositions of the sentiment being
excited by the regards and attitudes of others towards the
self. And it is now suggested that a man may achieve
a hard moral choice in opposition to social approval or
disapproval by substituting himself, more or less com-
pletely, for his fellow-men as the spectator whose regards
evoke the impulses of his self-regarding sentiment and in
whose approval they find their satisfaction. It is doubtful
whether this substitution is ever completely achieved;
for, as we have seen, the idea of the self, the consciousness
of self, is in its very origin and essential nature a conscious-
ness of the self in its social relations ; and probably some
vague social reference always persists. But, in any case,
it is clear, I think, that this kind of volition, which seems
almost to render a man independent of his social environ-
ment, can only be attained to by the development of the
self-regarding sentiment under social influences. Most of
us make some progress towards this substitution. At
first our self-regarding sentiment is sensitive to the regards
of every one and of all social circles; and then, as we
find that different persons and circles regard the same
conduct and our same self very differently, we learn to
set these off against one another more or less, we learn
to despise the opinions and regards of the mass of men
and to gain confidence in our own personal and moral
judgments ; thus our own estimate of ourselves, which
in early life is apt to fluctuate with every passing regard
of our fellows, becomes stable and relatively independent.
Most of us, perhaps, may be said to achieve a stage
in this process at which our self-regarding sentiment
and emotions have for their object the self in relation
to the select group of persons who are of similar ways
of thinking with ourselves, those who share our moral
sentiments and from whom we have in the main absorbed
them ; and, when we make a moral effort, it is with some
more or less vague reference to this select circle. All this